CHAPTER VI

THE EASTERN EMPIRE, 912-1056

The place    "TTN modern times the terms European and Western have
of the           I ]}ecomc almost synonymous.   All European nations have

Empire in JLbeen attracted into the orbit of Western ideas and civilisa-
European tion, so that in spite of their diversity there is a certain
history coherence in European history. So, when we speak of
medieval Europe, we naturally think first of those States
which were then Western in civilisation; in a general history
of Europe there is justification for this, because it is from
those States that modern European civilisation has been
derived. In the Middle Ages, however, and particularly in
the tenth century, European and Western were not synony-
mous. Bohemia, Poland, and Hungary had thrown in their
lot with the West, but not yet Russia, the Balkans, or Greece.
The nucleus of the West was that half of the Roman Empire
which the Germanic peoples had over-run. The other half,
which, after the Empire of Charlemagne had come into being,
may properly be styled the Eastern Empire, had a distinctive
and a higher civilisation of its own; it derived its chief
strength from its Asiatic provinces, and, though its capital,
Constantinople, impregnable and magnificent, was actually
in Europe, it may in a certain sense be described as non-
European. This is still true at the end of the eleventh
century, when it had lost so much of Asia Minor and geo-
graphically was more European than Asiatic. Its civilisation
is Eastern and Greek, in striking contrast with the Western
and Latin civilisation that dominated most of Europe.
Its influence But, though the Western world has the chief claim to
consideration in the history of Europe in the Middle Ages,
the Eastern Empire cannot be left out of account, for it
exercised both directly and indirectly a considerable influence
on the history of the West. It was in direct contact owing
to its retention of South Italy, until the conquest by the
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